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THE  CRISIS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


The  foreign  policy  of  Nazi  Germany, 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  inclusion  of 
all  German-speaking  peoples  in  the  Third 
Reich,*  has  acted  like  a  pow’erful  solvent  on 
diplomatic  alignments  in  Europe,^  At  no 
time  has  the  struggle  between  revisionist 
and  status  quo  countries  engendered  by  the 
post-war  territorial  settlement  taken  so 
sharp  a  form  and  produced  such  far-reach¬ 
ing  readjustments  in  the  European  balance 
of  power.  This  struggle  has  been  waged 
with  particular  bitterness  around  the  League 
of  Nations,  regarded  by  both  groups  as  the 
last  bulwark  against  revision  of  the  peace 
treaties.  For  the  defeated  powers  —  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  —  the  League 
represents  an  organization  dominated  by 
France  and  the  Little  Entente,  which  will 
continue  to  block  all  attempts,  no  matter 
how  peaceful,  to  alter  the  status  quo.  This 
view  is  shared  by  Italy,  which  refuses  to 
revise  its  own  “natural”  boundaries  in 
favor  of  Germany,  Austria  or  Yugoslavia, 
but  supports  Hungary’s  territorial  aspira¬ 
tions  and  demands  redistribution  of  colonies 
in  Africa.5  In  their  resistance  to  revision 
the  status  quo  countries  —  France,  Poland, 
the  Little  Entente  —  have  meanwhile  w'on 
the  sympathies  of  all  states  which  fear  that 
revision  might  precipitate  war,  notably  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  controversy,  in  which  the  future  of 
the  League  is  at  stake,  does  not  merely  con¬ 
stitute  a  struggle  between  revisionist  and 
status  quo  powers.  It  also  represents  a  fun¬ 
damental  conflict  between  the  methods  of 
an  international  organization  based  on 
democratic  assumptions,  and  the  foreign 
policies  of  states  committed  to  Fascist  doc¬ 
trines.  Fascist  governments,  which  regard 
individual  liberty,  political  equality  and 
freedom  of  opinion  obsolete  at  home,  are  un¬ 
willing  to  follow  democratic  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  methods  in  the  international  sphere. 

1.  Cf.  Mililred  S.  Wertheimer.  “The  Forelitn  Policy  of  the 
Third  Reich,"  Foreign  Policy  Pi  ports,  March  28,  1934. 

2.  For  an  earlier  study,  cf.  Vera  M.  Dean,  “Political  Re- 
aliirnments  in  Europe,"  Foreign  Policy  Peports,  May  10,  1933, 

3,  Cf,  Vera  M,  Dean.  “France  and  Italy  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,”  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service, 
March  19,  1930. 


Germany  and  Japan  have  already  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Italy, 
while  still  a  member,  demands  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  reorganization  of  the  League.  On  De¬ 
cember  6,  1933  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
declared  that  Italy’s  future  participation  de¬ 
pends  on  radical  reform  of  the  League  —  a 
reform  which  must  be  effected  as  soon  as 
possible  and  deal  with  the  League’s  consti¬ 
tution,  organization  and  objectives.** 

While  Premier  Mussolini  has  as  yet  of¬ 
fered  no  specific  projects  of  reform,  he 
makes  three  principal  demands:  divorce  of 
the  I^eague  Covenant  from  the  peace  trea¬ 
ties;  substitution  of  the  Fascist  principle  of 
hierarchy  {gerarchia)  for  that  of  equality 
of  all  states,  great  and  small;  and  changes 
in  League  procedure  permitting  more  rapid 
and  decisive  action.  Italy  believes  that  the 
connection  existing  between  the  Covenant 
and  the  peace  treaties,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  has  not  only  alienated  Germany  from 
the  League  but  prevented  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Italy  the  League,  conceived  as  a 
universal  community  of  nations,  has  conse¬ 
quently  dwindled  into  a  European  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  small  states  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence  out  of  proportion  to  their  international 
importance.  Mussolini  wishes  to  broaden 
the  membership  of  the  League  by  inclusion 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  re-instatement  of  Germany,  and 
to  confer  on  the  great  powers  a  position  of 
leadership  corresponding  to  their  size  and 
prestige.  These  powers  could  then  act 
promptly  at  small  conferences,  free  from 
the  delays  and  publicity  connected  with  large 
international  gatherings. 

Italy’s  scheme  is  condemned  by  many 
League  supporters.  They  concede  that  the 
Covenant  would  benefit  by  dissociation  from 
the  peace  treaties,  but  contend  that  the 
weakness  of  the  League  is  due  not  to  its 
organization  or  methods,  but  to  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  great  powers  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  prompt  action  in  international 
crises.  The  reform  sponsored  by  Italy,  in 
their  opinion,  would  aggravate  rather  than 

4.  Corriere  della  Sera,  December  7,  1933. 
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remedy  the  situation.’  Mussolini’s  plans  are 
also  opposed  by  France,  which  might  find 
itself  isolated  and  outvoted  in  conferences 
from  which  its  allies  would  be  excluded. 
Finally,  they  are  denounced  by  the  members 
of  the  Little  Entente  and  other  small  states, 
which  demand  preservation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  in  international  affairs,  and 
declare  that  reform  of  the  League  along 
Italian  lines  would  merely  create  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  great  powers. 

Fearing  this  development,  the  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  have  conducted  a  campaign  on 
two  fronts:  they  have  demanded  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  League  as  at  present  organized, 
and  have  consolidated  their  position  by  the 
formation  of  regional  groups  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  the 
great  powers.  Of  these  groups  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  Little  Entente — Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia;  the  Balkan 
bloc  —  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and 
Turkey;  and  the  bloc  tentatively  discussed 
by  the  Baltic  states  —  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  Nor  have  the  great  powers  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  importance  of  winning 
the  support  of  one  or  more  of  these  regional 
groups.  Since  1921  France  has  relied  on  its 
alliances  with  Poland  and  the  Little  En¬ 
tente.  The  Baltic  states  have  been  courted 
by  both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Little  Entente  countries,  which  exchanged 
non-aggression  pledges  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1933,  have  been  approached  by  the  Third 
Reich.  Italy  has  meanwhile  proclaimed  its 
intention  of  striking  an  equilibrium  between 
the  conflicting  aims  of  France,  Germany  and 


the  Little  Entente  in  Central  Europe  by  the 
creation  of  an  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  bloc. 

The  diplomatic  activities  of  the  past  year, 
directed  at  finding  a  new  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  have  focused  on  Austria,  which 
is  particularly  menaced  by  treaty  revi¬ 
sion  and  whose  fate  concerns  the  largest 
number  of  European  states.  The  Third 
Reich  wants  to  absorb  Austria  with  its 
6,500,000  German  Austrians  into  a  Greater 
Germany — an  aim  resisted  by  France,  Italy 
and  the  Little  Entente,  which  all  desire 
preservation  of  Austria’s  independence. 
Italy  hopes  to  achieve  this  end  by  linking 
Austria  with  Hungary  and  granting  eco¬ 
nomic  concessions  to  both  countries.  The 
Italian  plan  is  supported  by  France,  which 
wants  at  all  costs  to  prevent  Anschluss;  but 
is  opposed  by  the  Little  Entente  countries, 
which  fear  that  Italy  will  demand  territorial 
revision  of  Hungary  at  their  expense,  and 
eventual  restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Little  Entente  wishes  to  extend 
and  strengthen  international  guarantees  of 
Austria’s  independence.  This  scheme,  which 
would  find  backing  in  France,  arouses  little 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
which,  although  sympathetic  to  Austria,  is 
reluctant  to  assume  further  guarantees  for 
preservation  of  the  Continental  status  quo. 

These  contradictory  elements  in  European 
politics,  which  a  minor  incident  might  crys¬ 
tallize  into  a  serious  conflict,  have  precipi¬ 
tated  many  shifts  in  diplomatic  alignments, 
the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  re-orienta¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 


SOVIET  POLICY  IN  EUROPE 


SOVIET  FEAR  OF  GERMAN  EXPANSION 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  once 
directed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Versailles 
settlement  and  the  termination  of  France’s 
hegemony  in  Europe,  has  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  volte-face  since  Hitler’s  advent  to 
power.6  Fearing  that  Germany’s  demand 
for  territorial  revision  might  precipitate  a 
European  conflict  which  would  endanger  the 
Soviet  economic  system,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
established  close  ties  with  the  status  quo 
countries — France  and  the  Little  Entente — 
and  contemplates  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  x.hich  it  once  denounced  as  a 

6.  "The  I.rnifiK'  or  Ananhy?"  .^fanche-ytei-  Cvardian  Weekti/. 
December  1,  "’I'he  Attack  on  the  I.enK:ue.”  Ibid.,  Decem¬ 

ber  15.  1933  ;  Joseph  AvennI,  Secreta  ry-t I-iieral  of  the  League 
of  .N'ntlona,  "The  r-’iitiiio  of  the  I.e:i?i;e  of  Nations."  Interna¬ 
tional  Affair.y  (Itoyal  Institute  of  Inte-nationil  Affairs'.  March- 
Aprll  1934.  p.  143;  Maurice  I’,  i  not,  "LTtalie  et  la  Societ6  des 
Nations."  L'Europe  Xonielle.  December  10.  19.13.  p.  1191.  For 
an  article  criticizing  the  Lencne,  cf.  Georg-s  Itcelle.  "Kssal  sur 
la  Crise  de  la  Socie'S  des  Nations  ct  se.s  Itemedes."  L’Espril 
/ntemational,  April  1.  1934,  p.  103.  Pro.tects  for  League  re¬ 
organization  will  be  discns.sed  in  a  forthcoming  i.sstio  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Heports. 

6.  For  discussion  of  Soviet -Oerrnnn  relations  in  1933,  cf. 
Vera  M.  Dean.  "The  Soviet  Union  .as  a  European  Power." 
Foreign  Policy  Htporta,  August  2.  1933. 


junta  of  capitalist  states  created  to  attack 
the  first  workers’  republic  in  the  world. 

The  friendly  relations  developed  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  during  the 
post-war  period  have  not  withstood  the  acid 
test  of  Hitlerism.  The  Soviet  government 
continues  to  fear  that  Germany,  finding  it 
impossible  to  revise  its  frontiers  with  Po¬ 
land  and  Czechoslovakia,  will  seek  to  expand 
into  the  rich  agrarian  region  of  Soviet 
Ukraine,  as  advocated  by  Chancellor  Hitler 
before  he  came  to  power,  and  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Rosenberg,  now  head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Bureau  of  the  National  Socialist  party.^ 
Soviet  leaders  accuse  the  Nazis  of  foment¬ 
ing  revolutionary  movements  in  the  Ukraine, 
disaffected  by  the  1933  agrarian  crisis,  and 
suspect  that  the  German-Polish  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  of  January  26,  1934^  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  understanding  that  the  two 
countries  would  eventually  satisfy  their 
territorial  aspirations  at  the  expense  of  the 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  For  discussion  of  this  pact,  cf.  Mildred  S.  "Wertheimer, 
"The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Third  Reich.”  cited. 
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Soviet  Union.9  Viacheslav  Molotov,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars,  expressed  prevalent  Soviet  opinion 
when  he  declared  before  the  All-Union 
Central  Executive  Committee  on  December 
28,  1933  that  “the  policy  of  the  partisan's 
of  belligerent  National  Socialism,  such  as 
Rosenberg  and  others,  is  the  direct  antithe¬ 
sis  of  [collaboration  of  the  two  countries  for 
world  peace}.  In  so  far  as  this  policy  is 
permeated  with  reactionary  tendencies  and 
predatory  imperialist  plans  it  is  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  strengthening  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.S.R.’’*®  Addressing  the 
same  body  two  days  later  Maxim  Litvinov, 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  reminded  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  given  the 
Reich  first  place  in  its  foreign  trade  and, 
alone  of  the  great  powers,  had  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Versailles  treaty.  He  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  statements  of  Nazi  leaders  regard¬ 
ing  Germany’s  eastward  expansion,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  “venomous’’  practices  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Hitler  government  toward 
Soviet  institutions  and  citizens  in  Germany. 
He  declared,  however,  that  Soviet-German 
relations  are  influenced  not  by  internal 
events,  but  solely  by  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Third  Reich.  In  conclusion  he  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  develop  the  best 
possible  relations  with  Germany,  and  im¬ 
plied  that  it  would  welcome  a  Soviet-German 
non-aggression  pact.” 

THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

The  Soviet  government  has  also  been  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  possibility  that  the  Baltic 
states — Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Fin¬ 
land — linked  to  Germany  by  political  sym¬ 
pathies  and  economic  interests,  might 
eventually  be  absorbed  into  the  Third  Reich. 
While  the  Baltic  states  appear  determined 
to  suppress  all  political  organizations  con¬ 
nected  with  German  Nazis,”  they  believe 
that  they  can  preserve  their  independence 
only  by  the  establishment  of  authoritarian 
governments,”  and  possibly  the  formation 
of  a  Baltic  bloc.”  Hoping  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Nazi  policy  of  eastward  expan¬ 
sion  had  been  in  any  way  modified  since  Hit¬ 
ler’s  advent  to  power,  the  Soviet  government 
invited  Germany  in  March  1934  to  sign  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  states.  Germany  rejected  this  pro¬ 
posal,  declaring  that  there  was  no  “historic’’ 

9.  Pravtia,  January  29,  1934. 

10.  /zvestia.  Decembor  29.  1933. 

11.  Ibid..  Deccm'’er  30.  1933. 

12.  Cf.  action  taken  by  Estonia  and  Finland  in  April  1934. 
New  York  Timet,  Aprii  14.  17.  1934. 

IS.  This  tendency  is  indicated  by  the  adoption  in  Estonia 
on  October  18.  1933  of  a  constitutional  reform  grreatly  strenifth- 
eninr  the  powers  of  the  President  at  the  expense  of  parliament. 
Cf.  B.  Mirkine-Guetxevich.  “Recent  Deveiopments  In  Laws, 
Constitutions  and  Administration,”  TTie  Political  Quarterly. 
AprII-June  1934,  p.  262.  A  similar  reform  is  pending  in  Latvia, 

14.  Albert  Mousset,  "Slaves  du  Nord  et  Baltes  dans  la 
Nouvelle  Conjoncture  Internationale,”  L’JBurope  Nouvelle.  No¬ 
vember  25,  1933,  p.  1134. 


occasion  to  insure  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  states  by  means  of  a  treaty.”*  That 
the  Baltic  states  are  unanimous  in  fearing 
the  expansionist  aims  of  Germany  more 
than  the  Communist  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  indicated  on  April  4, 
1934,  when  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
prolonged  until  1945  their  non-aggression 
pacts  with  the  U.S.S.R.”  Similar  action  was 
taken  by  Finland  on  April  6. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  cemented 
its  relations  with  the  Baltic  states,  but  has 
continued  to  strengthen  its  ties  with  all 
leading  European  countries  except  Germany. 
The  visit  paid  to  Moscow  on  February  13, 
1934  by  Dr.  Josef  Beck,  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  So¬ 
viet  press,”  and  on  May  5  the  Soviet-Polish 
non-aggression  pact  of  1932”  was  prolonged 
until  1945. 

Hungary,  although  still  dominated  by  un¬ 
pleasant  memories  of  the  1919  Communist 
regime  of  Bela  Kun,  recognized  the  Soviet 
government  on  February  6,  1934  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  Hungarian  public,”  and 
trade  negotiations  have  b»»en  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  Soviet  relations 
with  Italy,  excellent  since  1921,  were  fur¬ 
ther  developed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  on  September  2,  1933”  and 
by  the  visit  of  M.  Litvinov  to  Rome  on  De¬ 
cember  2-5,  when  he  discussed  with  Premier 
Mussolini  disarmament  and  the  League  of 
Nations  as  well  as  questions  of  trade.” 
ANGLO-SOVIET  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  ten  months’  trade  war  precipitated 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  trade 
agreement  on  April  17,  1933^‘  was  termi¬ 
nated  on  February  16,  1934,  when  the  two 
countries  concluded  a  new  pact  designed  to 
equalize  the  balance  of  trade,  long  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Great  Britain.  This  agreement  re¬ 
news  the  diplomatic  privileges  of  the  Soviet 
trade  delegation,  and  provides  for  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  subject  to  two 
exceptions:  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  enjoy 
preferences  accorded  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  Dominion  products,  while  Great 
Britain  will  not  receive  special  concessions 
granted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  border  states. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  trade  agreement 
establishes  ratios  by  which  trade  will  be 
gradually  equalized  until,  in  1938,  it  is  sta- 

14a.  Neip  York  Timet,  April  26,  1934:  Albert  Mousset, 

“L’U.R.S.S.  et  les  Baltes.”  L’Europe  Nouvelle.  April  21,  1934. 

15.  Ibid..  April  5.  1934. 

16.  “Visit  Polskovo  Ministra  Innostrannyrh  Dlel”  (The  \T8lt 
of  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister).  Iziestio,  Ptbriiary  12.  1934. 

17.  For  discussion  of  this  pact,  cf.  Dean,  “The  Soviet  Union 
as  a  European  Power,”  cited. 

18.  The  Economist  (London),  February  24,  1934,  p.  402; 
Auguste  Mlskolczy,  “La  Hontrrie  et  I'U.R.S.S.,”  Nouvelle  Revue 
de  Ilonnrie.  March  1934,  p.  296. 

19.  For  text  of  this  pact,  cf.  L’Europe  Nouvelle.  October  14, 
1933,  p.  995. 

20.  Benito  Mussolini,  "Italia  e  Russia.”  Corriere  delta  Sera. 
December  1,  1933  ;  “La  Russia  e  la  Politica  Itallana.”  (bid., 
December  2,  1933;  “Sovetsko-Italianskii  Pact”  (The  Sovlet- 
Italian  Pact),  Itvettia.  December  16,  1933. 

31.  Cf.  Dean,  “The  Soviet  Union  as  a  European  Power,” 
cited. 


bilized  at  1  for  the  Soviet  Union  against  1.1 
for  Great  Britain.^^  The  Soviet  government 
undertakes  to  achieve  this  end  by  using  the 
proceeds  of  its  sales  in  Great  Britain  to  in¬ 
crease  its  purchases  of  British  goods,  and 
by  chartering  British  ships,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  transportation  of  its  products 
to  Great  Britain.  Both  countries  hope  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  terminate  exist¬ 
ing  misunderstandings  and  eliminate  British 
Conservative  opposition  to  Soviet  trade, 
which  has  done  much  to  envenom  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations.25 

SOVIET  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  FRANCE 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  continued 
its  policy  of  collaborating  with  all  capitalist 

22.  In  193S  the  value  of  Soviet  exports  to  Great  Britain 
totaled  {17.436.000,  while  that  of  British  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  only  £4.257.000.  "The  Russian  Trade  Agreement," 
The  Economist  (London),  February  24,  1934,  p.  387, 

23.  Ibid.  Of.  also  M.  I.ltvlnov’s  speech  of  December  30,  1933, 
cited,  and  "Anglo-Sovetskli  Torgovvl  Dogovor"  (The  Anglo- 
Soviet  Trade  Agreement),  Itvestia,  February  17,  1#34. 


countries,  irrespective  of  their  internal  re¬ 
gimes  and  attitude  toward  Communism,  it 
has  developed  an  increasingly  marked  orien¬ 
tation  toward  France  and  the  Little  Entente. 
Franco-Soviet  relations,  stabilized  by  the 
non-aggression  pact  of  1932,24  were  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  ex-Premier  Herriot  and  Pierre  Cot, 
French  Aviation  Minister,  in  the  summer  of 

1933,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Franco- 
Soviet  trade  agreement  on  January  11, 

1934.  Contrary  to  general  expectation  this 
agreement,  which  runs  only  for  one  year, 
makes  no  attempt  to  settle  the  thorny  ques¬ 
tions  of  Soviet  responsibility  for  Russia’s 
pre-war  debts  to  France  and  French  credits 
for  Soviet  purchases.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  redress  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of 

24.  For  discussion  of  this  pact,  cf.  Dean,  "The  Soviet  Union 
as  a  European  Power,"  cited. 
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France.  The  French  g-overnment  accords 
Soviet  products  its  minimum  tariff  rates, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  undertakes  to  pur¬ 
chase  250,000,000  francs’  worth  of  French 
products  in  1934.25  The  Soviet  government 
promises  to  pay  for  its  purchases  within 
twenty-two  months,  these  payments  to  be  off¬ 
set  by  French  payments  for  Soviet  oil,  which 
is  needed  by  the  French  navy.  According 
to  Soviet  opinion,  the  new  agreement  lays  a 
solid  economic  basis  for  Franco-Soviet  po¬ 
litical  collaboration^®  —  a  sentiment  echoed 
by  M.  Paul-Boncour,  then  French  Foreign 
Minister,  who  declared  on  January  11  that 
the  agreement  harmonizes  with  the  general 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  initiated  by 
M.  Herriot.27  France’s  policy,  dictated  by 
its  desire  to  obtain  Soviet  support  against 
any  attempt  at  treaty  revision,  apparently 
contemplates  eventual  conclusion  of  a 
Franco-Soviet  alliance  and  entrance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  drawn 
closer  to  France,  principal  champion  of  the 
European  status  quo,  but  it  has  sought  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Little  Entente. 
Recognition  of  the  Soviet  government  has 
been  seriously  considered  by  the  Little  En- 

THE  LITTLE 

If  territorial  revision  resulting  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  would  seriously  hamper  Soviet 
efforts  to  “build  socialism  in  one  country,’’ 
it  would  directly  threaten  the  existence  of 
the  Little  Entente  states,  created  or  substan¬ 
tially  enlarged  by  the  peace  treaties. 
Alarmed  by  the  increase  of  revisionist  sen¬ 
timent  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  fear¬ 
ful  that  under  the  Four-Power  pact  the 
great  powers  might  settle  their  disputes  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  neighbors,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  have 
continued  to  cement  their  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  within  the  framework  of  the 
“pact  of  organization’’  of  February  16, 
1933,  by  which  they  established  a  common 
front  in  foreign  affairs.5‘  Not  only  have 
they  persisted  in  opposing  all  attempts  at 
territorial  revision  and  all  plans  for  a  re¬ 
form  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  would 
diminish  the  influence  of  small  states,  but 

25.  Albert  Mo,i.<!.set.  "L'Accord  Comtn<TciaI  Franco-Sovi^tlque,” 
L’Europe  XoKfcllc,  Januar.v  lit,  1934.  p.  27 ;  “L’Acrord  Com¬ 
mercial  Franc  o-Russe,"  Le  Teiiipn,  January  12,  1934.  In  the 
first  eleven  months  of  19.33  French  piirch.nse.s  of  Soviet  Roods 
totaled  471.000.noo  francs,  while  Soviet  purchases  of  French 
Rood.s  totaled  only  40.000.000  francs.  The  Economist  (London), 
January  20,  1934,  p.  IIG. 

2fi.  "Vazhnyi  Ktap  vo  Franco-Sovetskom  Sbllzhenli"  (An 
Important  Milestone  in  Franco-Soviet  Rapprochement),  /cvesfio, 
January  12,  1934. 

27.  Le  Temps,  January  12,  1934,  ji.  8. 

28.  Albert  Mousset,  "L’U.R.S.S.  of  la  Petite  Entente,” 
L’Europe  Xouvelle,  March  24,  1934,  p.  307.  For  discussion  of 
Little  Entente  foreign  policy,  cf.  p.  62. 

29.  Speech  of  December  30.  1933,  cited. 

30.  Ibid. 

31.  For  discussion  of  this  pact,  cf.  Dean,  “Political  Realifn- 
mente  in  Europe."  cited,  p.  88. 


tente  countries,  which  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  if  it  joins  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  prove  a  bulwark  against  ter¬ 
ritorial  revision.28  The  Soviet  Union,  mean¬ 
while,  has  apparently  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  collaboration  with  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  and  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations  are  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  Commenting  on  the  non-aggres¬ 
sion  pact  which  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  at 
the  World  Economic  Conference  in  July 
1933,  M.  Litvinov  stated  that  “it  expressed 
the  unity  of  certain  interests  common  to  all 
participants,  their  general  efforts  tow’ard 
the  pacification  of  Europe.’’^^  According  to 
Soviet  leaders  this  pacification,  essential  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  plans,  may  perhaps  be  best  achieved 
under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
which  France  and  its  Eastern  European 
allies  exercise  a  dominant  influence.  This 
view  was  expressed  by  M.  Litvinov  when  he 
said  that  the  struggle  between  states  which 
desire  war  and  those  which  desire  peace 
takes '  on  its  most  striking  form  in  the 
League,  but  that  “it  may  be  assumed’’  that 
the  tendency  interested  in  preserving  peace 
will  finally  triumph  in  that  forum.^o 

ENTENTE 

they  have  worked  to  strengthen  their  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  with  a  view  to  effective  collabora¬ 
tion  in  time  of  war.  Nor  have  the  political 
and  economic  dissimilarities  of  the  three 
countries  discouraged  them  from  developing 
a  program  of  collective  action  in  foreign 
affairs. 

ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION 

The  Little  Entente  is  convinced  that  no 
scheme  for  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
Danubian  region  can  prove  successful  with¬ 
out  its  collaboration,  and  consequently  op¬ 
poses  Italy’s  attempts  to  form  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  bloc.52  Confronted  by  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  joining  a  Danubian  bloc  dom¬ 
inated  by  Italy,  or  yielding  trade  advantages 
to  Hungary,  whose  revisionist  aspirations 
threaten  their  territorial  integrity,  the 
Little  Entente  states  apparently  prefer  to 
consolidate  their  mutual  economic  relations, 
and  present  a  united  front  in  economic  as 
well  as  political  matters.  This  policy  was 
elaborated  at  a  conference  held  in  Prague  on 
June  1,  1933  by  the  permanent  council  of 
the  Little  Entente,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  establish  an  economic  council  charged 
with  the  coordination  of  economic  activities 
in  the  member  states.  The  principal  object 
of  this  council,  which  consists  of  three  na¬ 
tional  sections,  is  to  devise  a  preferential 
tariff  for  the  three  countries,  and  to  investi- 

32.  Cf.  p.  S4. 
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gate  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  among  them  by  a  system  of 
contingents.  The  economic  council  is  to 
meet  at  least  four  times  a  year,  sitting  al¬ 
ternately  in  the  three  capitals,  and  to  set  up 
a  special  committee  to  standardize  all 
branches  of  economic  life,  especially  the 
production  of  armaments.”  The  scope  of  the 
economic  collaboration  envisaged  by  this 
council  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Benes,  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Foreign  Minister  and  leading  spirit 
of  the  Little  Entente,  when  he  declared  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commissions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Parliament  on  October  31, 
1933  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  Little 
Entente  must  be  transformed  into  a  single 
economic  unit.” 

The  need  for  some  form  of  control  over 
national  economy  appears  particularly  ur¬ 
gent  to  Czechoslovakia,  whose  economic  in¬ 
terests  conflict  with  those  of  its  allies. 
Czechoslovakia,  40  per  cent  of  whose  popu¬ 
lation  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  offers  no 
adequate  market  for  the  exports  of  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia,  both  predominantly  agrari¬ 
an,  which  find  a  far  better  outlet  for  their 
products  in  Germany.”  Czechoslovak  pro¬ 
ducers,  moreover,  are  divided  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Little  Entente  trade.  The 
agrarians  oppose  any  added  agricultural 
imports  from  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia, 
while  the  industrialists,  who  seek  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Balkans,  would  welcome  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  purchasing  pow’er  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  allies.  This  conflict,  which 
threatens  the  economic  relations  of  the 
Little  Entente  and  might  throw  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  into  the  arms  of  Germany, 
has  seriously  alarmed  the  Czechoslovak 
government.  To  remedy  the  situation.  Dr. 
Benes  advocates  the  introduction  of  “di¬ 
rected  economy,’’  which  would  permit  the 
government  to  regulate  foreign  trade  in 
accordance  with  the  political  needs  of  the 
country,  and  the  increase  of  imports  not  only 
of  some  agrarian  products  in  which  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  deficient,  but  also  of  raw  materi¬ 
als — notably  Rumanian  oil  and  Yugoslav 
copper.  While  this  scheme  might  impose 
sacrifices  on  Czechoslovak  agriculture.  Dr. 
Benes  believes  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  state  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
iiidustrj%  “the  principal  source  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  strength  and  its  chief  instrument  of 
external  expansion.’’” 

5.1.  "The  I.lttlp  Entente  In  Council  «t  PmsTue,"  The  Central 
Ewoiican  Ohserver,  June  9,  1933,  p.  201. 

34.  Eor  text  of  Dr.  Denes’  speech,  cf.  L’Europe  Xourelle. 
.Voveinber  l.S,  1933,  p.  1108. 

3.1.  The  limited  character  of  trade  between  the  three  I.ittic 
Entente  countries  is  shown  by  the  followinB  flBures:  In  1933 
f'7,echosIovakla’8  Imports  from  Rumania  and  Tutroslavia  con¬ 
stituted  6.99  per  ernt  of  its  total  Imports;  Rumania's  imports 
from  YtiRoslavia  and  Cw'choslovakia  formed  10.27  per  cent  of 
its  total  imports;  and  YuRosIavia’s  Imports  from  Cicchoslo- 
vakla  and  Rumania  constituted  9.13  per  cent  of  Its  total  Imports. 
For  detailed  figures,  cf.  "The  Economic  Little  Entente,"  The 
Economist  (London),  April  14,  1934,  p.  *05. 

36.  Cf.  Dr.  Benes’  speech  of  October  81.  1933.  cited. 


Czechoslovakia’s  program  for  developing 
trade  with  its  allies  was  carried  into  effect 
at  a  conference  of  the  Little  Entente  eco- 
noiiiic  council  held  in  Prague  on  January 
10-17,  1934.  At  this  conference  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  agreed  to  a  50-per-cent  increase  of 
its  imports  from  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
in  1934  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  promised  another  50-per-cent 
increase  in  1935.”  In  return  for  these 
concessions,  Roumania  and  Yugoslavia 
will  increase  their  imports  of  Czechoslovak 
products.”  Despite  the  economic  collabora¬ 
tion  offered  by  Czechoslovakia,  the  agrarian 
members  of  the  Little  Entente  will  appar¬ 
ently  continue  to  develop  their  trade  with 
Germany,  as  indicated  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  trade  agreement  between  the  Reich  and 
Yugoslavia  on  May  3, 1934.”  The  dependence 
of  the  Balkan  states  on  the  German  market 
gives  the  Hitler  government  a  powerful 
lever  for  economic  penetration  in  that 
region,  which  may  inaugurate  a  new  and 
more  powerful  Drang  nach  Osten.-*^ 

DEMOCRACY  VS.  DICTATORSHIP 

The  economic  divergences  which  threaten 
the  unity  of  the  Little  Entente  are  paralleled 
by  dissimilarities  in  their  political  systems. 
The  democratic  character  of  Czechoslovakia 
— which  alone  of  Europe’s  post-war  states 
has  successfully  practiced  democracy  —  of¬ 
fers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dictatorships 
of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  whose  methods 
are  resented  by  Czechoslovak  liberals  and 
Socialists.'”  This  contrast  lends  not  a  little 
irony  to  the  insistence  of  the  Little  Entente 
on  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  foreign  affairs,  especially  as  regards 
the  juridical  equality  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  also 
proved  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  French 
governments  of  the  Left  which,  w'hile  cher¬ 
ishing  the  warmest  sympathy  for  demo¬ 
cratic  Czechoslovakia,  have  resented  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  methods  of  King  Carol  and  King 
Alexander. 

The  personal  rule  of  the  two  kings  has 
created  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Rumania  —  a  dissatisfaction 
which  might  seriously  w'eaken  both  coun¬ 
tries  in  case  of  war.  King  Alexander’s  ruth¬ 
less  suppression  of  civil  liberties  has  aroused 

37.  "The  Praftue  Conference  of  the  Economic  Council  of  the 
Little  Entente,”  The  Central  European  Observer,  January  26. 
1934,  p.  21.  Czechoslovak  Imports  from  YuKo.sIavia.  which  to- 
t.'iled  203,000,000  Czechoslovak  crown.s  in  1933,  will  be  increased 
to  275.000,000  crowns,  exilusive  of  imports  of  tobacco,  which 
in  1933  totaled  70.000.000  crowns;  while  Czechoslovak  imports 
I’roiii  Rumania,  which  totaled  183.000.000  crowns  in  1933.  are 
to  be  increased  to  250.000, 000  crowns. 

"8.  Hubert  Reiive-Mery.  "D' s  Accords  Economiques  de 
Prague  ft  la  Confetence  de  Zagreb.”  L’Europe  Xouvelle,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1934.  p.  99. 

39.  Xew  York  Times,  May  4,  1934.  Cf.  also  Albert 

Mousset.  "Exlste-t-il  une  perspective  de  rappro.'hement  entre  la 
Yougoslavie  et  I’Allemagne  de  M.  Hitler?”  L’Europe  Centrale, 
April  7.  1934,  p.  218. 

40.  Henry  A.  Dietz,  A'ew  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  30. 
1934. 

41.  Dr.  Gustav  Winter.  "The  Little  Entente  and  Czech  So- 
olalism,”  Labour,  March  1934.  p.  164. 
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the  resentment  not  only  of  Croats,  who  op¬ 
pose  Serb  domination,  but  also  of  many  lib¬ 
eral  Serbs.****  Rumania’s  political  life  has 
meanwhile  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
activities  of  the  Iron  Guard,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  country’s  five  nationalist  and 
anti-democratic  parties.  The  Iron  Guard, 
headed  by  Comeliu  Codreanu,  preaches  mys¬ 
tical  nationalism  and  violent  anti-Semitism, 
and  has  won  a  large  following  among  in¬ 
tellectuals,  students  and  priests.  Its  terror¬ 
istic  activities  culminated  on  December  29, 
1933  in  the  assassination  at  Sinaia  of  Pre¬ 
mier  Ion  Duca,  who  had  attacked  anti- 
Semitic  outrages.**^  His  death  at  the  hands 
of  three  students,  members  of  the  Iron 
Guard,  led  to  wholesale  arrests  of  Codrea- 
nu’s  adherents.  Iron  Guard  agitation  not 
only  aroused  apprehension  in  Rumania,  but 
threatened  to  provoke  international  compli¬ 
cations.  France  accused  the  Iron  Guard  of 
pro-German  sympathies,  and  demanded  its 
suppression.^^  M.  Titulescu,  Rumania’s 
popular  Foreign  Minister,  fearing  loss  of 
French  support,  warned  King  Carol  that  he 
would  surrender  his  office  if  the  government, 
headed  by  the  militant  Liberal  leader  George 
Tatarescu,  failed  to  dissolve  the  Iron  Guard. 
While  Tatarescu  promised  to  act  against 
Codreanu’s  organization,  the  court,  after 
condemning  Premier  Duca’s  assassins  to  life 
imprisonment  on  April  6,  declared  that  the 
Iron  Guard  had  not  been  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  state,  and  acquitted 
Codreanu  of  complicity  in  the  murder.**^ 

Existing  dissimilarities  between  the  po¬ 
litical  systems  of  the  three  Little  Entente 
states  may  gradually  disappear  if  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  maintains  and  develops  the  au¬ 
thoritarian  rule  inaugurated  in  1933  by  a 
series  of  decrees  granting  the  government 
emergency  powers  and  providing  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  or  dissolution  of  political  parties 
which  threaten  the  independence,  integrity 
or  security  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic.^’ 
These  decrees  have  been  justified  on  the 
ground  that  only  a  strong  and  united  state 
can  successfully  resist  National  Socialist 
agitation  at  home,  which  has  won  many  ad¬ 
herents  among  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia,^^ 
and  meet  abroad  the  problems  created  by 
the  world  economic  crisis  and  the  campaign 
for  territorial  revision.'*^ 
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OPPOSITION  TO  TREATY  REVISION 

For  no  matter  what  else  divides  the  Little 
Entente  countries,  they  are  unanimous  in 
opposing  territorial  revision,  which  they  are 
determined  to  resist — if  need  be,  by  force. 
The  revisionist  aims  of  the  Hitler  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  create  less  apprehension  in 
the  Little  Entente  than  the  territorial  as¬ 
pirations  of  Hungary  which,  with  Italy’s 
backing,  might  seek  not  only  re-establish- 
ment  of  its  historic  frontiers,  but  even 
restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs.  True,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  German  Nazis  for  inclusion  of 
all  German-speaking  peoples  in  the  Third 
Reich  threatens  Czechoslovakia’s  control  of 
three  key  provinces — Moravia,  Bohemia  and 
Teschen  Silesia — where  most  of  its  3,500,- 
000  Germans  are  concentrated.  But  Czecho¬ 
slovak  statesmen  apparently  believe  that 
Germany  might  be  willing  to  accept  the 
status  qtio  in  this  region,  as  it  already  has  in 
the  Polish  Corridor,  and  even  consecrate  it 
temporarily  by  the  conclusion  of  a  ten-year 
non-aggression  pact  with  Czechoslovakia, 
similar  to  the  German-Polish  pact  of  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1934.  Czechoslovakia  is  all  the  more 
inclined  to  follow  this  course  because  it  can 
no  longer  count  on  the  unqualified  support 
of  Poland,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  in  a 
conflict  with  Germany.  Not  only  is  Poland 
now  bound  to  refrain  from  attacking  Ger¬ 
many,  but  it  has  been  engaged  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Czechoslovakia  over  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Teschen,  a 
territory  assigned  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
1920;^®  while  the  economic  interests  of  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Yugoslavia  dictate  a  pro-German 
orientation. 

More  dangerous  for  the  Prague  govern¬ 
ment  is  Germany’s  dream  of  union  with 
Austria,  which,  if  realized,  would  isolate 
Czechoslovakia  in  Central  Europe.  Dr. 
Benes  has  asserted  that  he  regards  solution 
of  the  Austrian  problem  by  means  of 
Anschlitss  as  “impracticable” ;  but  he  is  even 
more  vigorously  opposed  to  any  Italian 
scheme  for  preservation  of  Austria’s  inde¬ 
pendence  which  is  not  clearly  dissociated 
from  territorial  revision  in  the  Danubian 
basin.**’  According  to  Dr.  Benes  the  only 
practicable  solution  is  “the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  Austria  under 
European  guarantee”  on  the  basis  of  the 
1922  Geneva  protocol,  which  all  states  inter¬ 
ested  in  Austria  would  be  invited  to  join, 
and  whose  political  clauses  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  economic  provisions.” 


48.  "Malentendus  entre  la  Tohicoslovaquia  et  la  Polofne." 
L’Europe  Centrals,  March  31,  1934,  p.  198. 

49.  Si>eech  of  Dr.  Benes  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
missions  of  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  on  March  21,  1934. 
The  Central  European  Observer,  March  23,  1934,  p.  96. 


47.  Cf.  statement  of  Premier  Malypetr  regardlnr  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  emergency  decrees,  L’Eurofie 
Nouvelle,  January  30,  1934,  p.  76. 
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THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE  AND  HUNGARY 

The  real  enemy,  according  to  the  Little 
Entente,  is  not  Germany,  but  Hungary, 
whose  demand  for  the  return  of  the  3,500,- 
000  Hungarians  it  lost  under  the  treaty  of 
Trianon  threatens  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  three  states.^*  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  Great  Britain  in  November  1933  Count 
Bethlen,  former  Hungarian  premier,  revived 
Hungary’s  revisionist  campaign  by  present¬ 
ing  what  he  described  as  its  minimum  ter¬ 
ritorial  demands.^2  These  demands  include 
the  return  of  territories  along  Hungary’s 
present  borders  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Magyars,  such  as  the  “Grosse  Schiitt,”  an 
island  in  the  Danube  now  part  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  for 
Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  which  would  enable 
these  regions  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  free  from  Czechoslovakia’s  influence;” 
a  plebiscite  in  former  Hungarian  territory 
now  held  by  Yugoslavia;  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  Transylvania  into  an  eastern 
Switzerland  in  which  all  the  nationalities 
which  inhabit  it  —  Rumanians,  Hungarians, 
Germans — would  enjoy  home  rule  and  equal 
rights.” 

Hungarian  publicists  support  the  de¬ 
mands  relating  to  Slovakia  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Slovak  People’s  party,  headed 
by  Father  Hlinka,  desires  reunion  of  Slo¬ 
vakia  with  Hungary,  and  is  prevented  by 
Czech  political  pressure  from  realizing  this 
desire.  The  Hungarian  contention  is  denied 
not  only  by  the  Czechs,  but  by  Father  Hlin¬ 
ka,  who  declares  that  his  party  merely  de¬ 
mands  autonomy  within  the  Czechoslovak 
state,  and  that  the  Slovaks,  most  of  whom 
are  peasants,  would  never  exchange  the 
democratic  rule  of  an  economically  progres¬ 
sive  state  like  Czechoslovakia  for  that  of 
still  feudal  Hungary,  which  subjects  the 
Slovak  minority  within  its  borders  to  ruth¬ 
less  Magyarization.” 

While  Czechoslovakia  accuses  Hungary  of 
fomenting  and  financing  a  campaign  for  the 
return  of  Slovakia,  Yugoslavia  claims  that 
Hungary,  with  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Italy, 

61.  Under  the  treaty  of  Trianon  of  June  4,  1920  Hungary 
ceded  Transylvania  and  two-thirda  of  the  Danat  of  Tetnesvar, 
Including  approximately  1,600,000  Magyars,  to  Rumania;  Croatla- 
Slavonla  and  the  western  third  of  Temcsvar,  with  500.000  Mag¬ 
yars,  to  Yugoslavia;  Slovakia  and  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  with 
almo.st  1,000,000  Magyars  and  500.000  Ruthenlans  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  and  Rurgenland,  or  German  West  Hungary,  to  Austria. 

63.  These  demands  were  made  In  four  lectures  delivered  by 
Count  Bethlen  before  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  Association,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  and  the  Balkan  Committee. 

63.  The  cession  of  Ruthenia  to  Hungary  would  destroy  rail¬ 
way  connections  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania.  Cf. 
R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  ‘'The  Problem  of  Treaty  Revision  and  the 
Hungarian  Frontiers.”  International  Affairs  (Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs),  January-February  1933,  p.  79.  Professor 
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given  by  Czechoslovakia  with  regard  to  Ruthenia  in  1919  have 
been  only  partially  executed.  Seton-Watson,  Treaty  Itsvision 
and  the  tiunoarian  Frontiers  (London,  Eyre  and  Spottlswoode, 
1914).  p.  60-61. 

64.  Ladislas  Ottllk,  “Les  Conferences  du  Comte  Bethlen  en 
Angleterre,”  Nouvetle  Jtevue  <fs  Hongrie,  January  1934,  p.  T3. 
Cf.  also  tfev>  York  Times,  January  6,  1934. 


is  conducting  a  similar  campaign  in  Croatia. 
The  Italian  press  has  frequently  commented 
on  the  existence  of  serious  unrest  among  the 
Croats,  many  of  whom  resent  the  dictatorial 
rule  of  King  Alexander  and  his  policy  of 
Serbization,”  and  has  even  declared  that 
the  Croats  might  form  an  autonomous  state 
closely  linked  to  Italy;  and  Croat  insurgents 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  refuge 
in  Vienna.  That  a  bloc  formed  by  Austria 
and  Hungary  under  Italian  patronage  might 
seek  to  include  Croatia  was  indicated  by 
Chancellor  Dollfuss  on  March  11,  1934, 
when  he  told  a  group  of  Croat  students  in 
Vienna  that  “our  common  fatherland, 
Austria,  shall  be  your  paternal  roof  also.”” 
Well-informed  observers,  however,  believe 
that  serious  as  are  the  political  and  religious 
differences  which  separate  Serbs  and  Croats, 
the  latter  will  prefer  to  work  out  their  des¬ 
tiny  within  a  Slav  state  rather  than  submit 
again  to  the  rule  of  alien  races.” 

While  minor  frontier  rectifications  might 
result  in  the  peaceful  return  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Magyars  to  their  native  land, 
the  Little  Entente  countries  doubt  that  such 
rectifications  would  satisfy  Hungary.  They 
believe  that  Hungary  will  never  rest  until  it 
has  obtained  restitution  of  its  1914  frontiers 
which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  achieved 
only  by  resort  to  force.”  Equally  alarming 
to  the  Little  Entente  is  the  prospect  that 
Hungary  might  restore  Archduke  Otto,  son 
of  the  late  Emperor  Charles,^  who  now 
lives  in  Belgium  with  his  mother,  ex- 
Empress  Zita.  The  Little  Entente  has  con¬ 
sequently  concentrated  its  efforts  on  resist¬ 
ing  Hungary’s  attempts  to  join  forces  with 
Austria  and  Italy  in  revising  the  territorial 
map  of  Central  Europe,  and  in  this  struggle 
has  sought  the  collaboration  of  the  Balkan 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Little  Entente  policy  was  clearly  formu¬ 
lated  at  a  conference  held  in  Sinaia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25-28,  1933.  The  three  states  de¬ 
clared  their  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  bloc 
dominated  by  Italy,  and  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  closer  cooperation  with  a  Balkan 
bloc  through  the  intermediary  of  Rumania 
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and  Yugoslavia,  members  of  both  groups.^* 
Even  more  outspoken  was  the  resistance  to 
Hungary’s  aspirations  expressed  by  Dr. 
Benes  and  M.  Titulescu  at  a  conference  held 
in  Kosice  on  December  10,  1933,  in  direct 
reply  to  Count  Bethlen’s  revisionist  cam¬ 
paign.  Not  only  is  Kosice  located  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  of  Slovakia,  but  it  occupies 
a  strategic  position  on  the  only  railway  line 
linking  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  which 
would  acquire  paramount  importance  in 
case  of  war  with  Hungary.  At  the  close  of 
this  conference  M.  Titulescu  declared  that 
“revision  of  treaties  is  impossible’’  and 
represents  a  serious  menace  to  peace.  He 
denied  that  Article  XIX  of  the  Covenant, 
which  provides  for  reconsideration  of  ob¬ 
solete  agreements,  permits  revision  of  the 
territorial  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties.  The 
Little  Entente  states,  said  M.  Titulescu,  re¬ 
gard  the  treaty  of  Trianon  as  a  definite 
settlement;  from  their  point  of  view  “prep¬ 
arations  for  revision  amount  to  preparations 
for  war.’’^2 

The  decision  of  the  Little  Entente  to  di¬ 
rect  its  efforts  against  Hungary,  Austria 
and  Italy,  rather  than  against  Germany, 
was  re-affirmed  at  the  Zagreb  conference 
held  on  January  20-23,  1934.^^  The  three 
states  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  Nazi 
threat  to  Austria,  but  apparently  agreed  not 
to  affront  Germany  on  this  question.  They 
were  unequivocal,  however,  in  rejecting 
Italy’s  proposals  for  reform  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  in  demanding  that  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations  should  continue  at  Gene¬ 
va,  and  not  at  small  conferences  of  the  great 
powers  as  suggested  by  Italy.  They  ap¬ 
proved  the  Balkan  pact,^  and  discussed  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Soviet  government.  Al¬ 
though  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  signed  a  non-aggression  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  July  4,  1933^’  —  a  pact 
which  contains  a  broad  definition  of  aggres¬ 
sion — Czechoslovakia  alone  has  recognized 
the  Soviet  government,  and  that  only  de 
fdcto.  Recognition  is  favored  by  Dr.  Benes, 
who  supports  France’s  policy  of  rapproche- 

“THE  BALKANS  FOR 

The  Balkan  states,  like  the  Little  Entente, 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  substitute  regional 
understandings  for  international  or  even 
inter-European  agreements  and  to  stabilize 
their  mutual  relations,  free  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  great  powers.  The  leading  part 
in  this  campaign  for  Balkan  cooperation  has 
been  played  by  Turkey  and  Greece,  which 
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ment  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  is  opposed 
by  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  which  fear 
Communist  propaganda  among  their  peas¬ 
ants.  Rumania,  moreover,  doubts  whether 
the  Soviet  government  has  relinquished  its 
claim  to  Bessarabia,  a  province  seized  by 
Rumania  in  1918,  while  King  Alexander  of 
Yugoslavia  is  personally  hostile  to  the  So¬ 
viet  regime^''’ — an  attitude  in  which  he  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  White  Russians 
who  found  refuge  on  Yugoslav  soil  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.*^’  Public  sentiment  in 
Yugoslavia,  however,  is  favorable  to  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations*^®  with  a 
country  to  which  the  South  Slavs  were 
bound  before  1917  by  tradition,  language, 
religion  and  similarities  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  marked  tendency  of  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente  to  follow  an  independent 
course  in  foreign  affairs  which  may  not  al¬ 
ways  coincide  with  France’s  interests  has 
provoked  considerable  apprehension  in 
French  political  circles.  France,  already 
alarmed  by  the  re-armament  of  the  Reich, 
has  failed  to  obtain  British  guarantees  of  the 
Continental  statiis  quo,  and  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  friendship  of  Italy, 
whose  demands  for  territorial  concessions  in 
Africa  it  has  made  no  attempt  to  satisfy. 
Meanwhile  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente 
countries,  fearing  that  France  might  settle 
its  conflicts  with  Germany  and  Italy  at  their 
expense,  have  not  hesitated  to  consolidate 
their  relations  with  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  an  effort  to  regain  lost  ground 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Louis 
Barthou,  who  had  negotiated  France’s 
alliance  with  Poland  in  1921,  visited 
Warsaw  and  Prague  during  the  last 
week  of  April  1934.  While  the  Pilsudski 
government  re-affirmed  its  friendship  of 
France,  it  made  it  plain  that  this  friendship 
cannot  interfere  with  Poland’s  German  and 
Soviet  relations.  M.  Barthou  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  new  situation  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  no  longer  satellites  but  equals  of  France. 

THE  BALKAN  PEOPLES” 

on  September  14,  1933  concluded  a  ten-year 
non-aggression  pact.*'^  The  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey,  and  the 
Greek  Foreign  Minister,  General  Maximos, 
repeatedly  visited  the  Balkan  capitals  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  win  the  ad- 
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herence  of  all  Balkan  states  to  a  program  of 
collaboration  based  on  maintenance  of  the 
territorial  status  quo  and  the  slogan  “the 
Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples.”’®  Their 
proposals  were  welcomed  by  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia,  which  were  alarmed  by  France’s 
discontinuance  of  the  financial  assistance 
it  has  given  them  since  the  World  War, 
and  hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  their  struggle  against  terri¬ 
torial  revision  in  Eastern  Europe  as  w’ell  as 
the  Balkans.  The  projected  Balkan  pact  was 
thus  gradually  transformed  from  an  instru¬ 
ment  assuring  Balkan  collaboration  into  one 
guaranteeing  the  status  quo.  This  change 
in  emphasis  alienated  Bulgaria,  whose  de¬ 
mands  for  treaty  revision”  are  supported  by 
Italy,  and  of  Albania,  subjected  since  1926 
to  Italian  financial  control.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  Slav  states  in  the  Balkans  — 
Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria — were  increasing¬ 
ly  eager  to  adjust  existing  disputes  over  the 
Macedonian  question,  and  Yugoslavia  even 
indicated  that  it  was  more  interested  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  bilateral  non-aggression  agree¬ 
ment  with  Bulgaria  than  a  Balkan  pact.’^ 
So  favorable  was  public  sentiment  in  both 
countries  toward  a  rapprochement,  that  it 
aroused  apprehension  in  Greece,  which  feared 
that  the  two  Slav  states  might  join  in  de¬ 
manding  outlets  to  the  Aegean,  which  could 
be  secured  only  by  cession  of  Greek  ter- 
ritory.’^ 

The  efforts  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  con¬ 
ciliate  these  conflicting  interests  led  to  the 
liveliest  diplomatic  exchanges  which  the 
Balkans  have  known  since  the  World  War. 
In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  M.  Titu- 
lescu,  Rumania’s  Foreign  Minister,  visited 
Sofia,  Belgrade  and  Angora  in  October  1933, 
while  Dr.  Rushdi  Bey  and  Mehmed  Bey 
Konitsa,  personal  adviser  to  King  Zog  of 
Albania,  went  to  Belgrade  in  November  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  Yugoslavia. 
Nor  w’ere  the  Balkan  sovereigns  idle  during 
this  period.  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia 
visited  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  at  Varna  and 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  at  Angora  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  received  the  Greek  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Zagreb  on  December  22;  King  Boris, 
who  conferred  wdth  King  Carol  of  Rumania 
aboard  the  latter’s  yacht  on  the  Danube  on 
October  31,  paid  a  visit  to  Belgrade  on  De- 
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cember  10,  and  to  Sinaia  in  Rumania  on 
January  25,  1934.’‘‘ 

THE  BALKAN  PACT 

Despite  these  diplomatic  activities,  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Yugoslavia  failed  to  persuade 
their  World  War  enemy,  Bulgaria,  to  join 
the  Balkan  pact,  which  was  finally  signed  at 
Athens  on  February  9,  1934,  while  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  bilateral  non-aggression  agree¬ 
ment  between  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria 
were  still  pending.  In  this  pact”  Turkey, 
Greece,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  “firmly 
determined  to  assure  .  .  .  the  maintenance  of 
present  territorial  boundaries  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,”  mutually  guarantee  the  security  of 
their  Balkan  frontiers,  and  agree  to  under¬ 
take  no  political  action  or  assume  any  po¬ 
litical  obligation  toward  any  Balkan  coun¬ 
try  not  a  signatory  of  the  pact  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  parties. 
The  latter  clause  is  regarded  as  a  lever 
which  the  four  powers  may  use  in  concert 
to  extract  concessions  from  Bulgaria.  The 
failure  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania  to  subscribe 
to  the  Balkan  pact,  which  remains  open  to 
adherence  by  all  Balkan  countries,  seriously 
impairs  its  value  as  a  factor  in  Balkan  stab¬ 
ilization. 

THE  SECRET  PROTOCOL 

The  meaning  of  the  pact  may  also  be  al¬ 
tered  by  the  provisions  of  a  secret  protocol, 
which  was  apparently  signed  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  amplifies  the  obligations  of 
the  four  powers  to  render  military  as¬ 
sistance  should  one  of  them  be  the  victim  of 
aggression.’®  This  secret  protocol  is  said  to 
contain  a  definition  of  aggression  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  the  Soviet  government  at 
the  Disarmament  Conference  in  May  1933 
and  embodied  in  the  pact  concluded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  at  the  World  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  in  July  1933.  This  definition  charac¬ 
terizes  the  harboring  of  revolutionaries 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  another  state  as 
aggression  and,  according  to  some  observers, 
might  be  applied  to  Bulgaria,  w’hich  gives 
refuge  to  Macedonian  insurgents  opposed  to 
Yugoslav  rule.  The  protocol  is  also  reported 
to  provide  that,  should  one  of  the  parties  be 
attacked  by  a  non-Balkan  state  aided  by  a 
Balkan  country,  the  latter  will  be  regarded 
as  an  aggressor  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Balkan  pact.  This  provision  apparently 
contemplates  a  conflict  in  which  Italy,  with 
the  aid  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  would  at¬ 
tack  Yugoslavia.  Finally,  while  the  Balkan 

74.  Albert  Mousset.  "I.a  Dtplomatte  Balkanique  en  Effer- 
vsscence."  L’Burope  Nmnelle,  October  14,  1933,  p.  988  ;  idem.. 
"Vno  Nouvelle  'Atmosphere’  Balkanique,”  Ibid.,  December  16, 

1933,  p.  1193. 

76.  For  text  of  this  pact.  cf.  Xew  York  Times,  March  18, 
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76.  A  summary  of  this  alleged  protocol  was  published  in 
the  Bulgrarlan  newspaper,  Zora  (Sofia),  March  18,  1934,  and 
quoted  In  M.  Venlzelos’  organ.  Eleftheron  Vima  (Athens), 
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pact  officially  runs  for  five-year  periods,  the 
secret  protocol  permits  the  signatories  to 
reconsider  its  terms  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
This  clause  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  at 
the  demand  of  Yugoslavia,  which  hopes  that 
in  two  years  the  present  pact  might  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  a  broader  Balkan  under¬ 
standing  in  which  Bulgaria  would  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Yugoslavia,  moreover,  might  in¬ 
voke  this  provision  should  the  Balkan  pact 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  projected 
rapprochement  with  Bulgaria.^^ 

The  Balkan  pact,  already  weakened  as  an 
instrument  of  pacification  by  these  absten¬ 
tions  and  qualifications,  has  met  with  seri¬ 
ous  opposition  in  the  countries  which  initi¬ 
ated  it — Turkey  and  Greece.  The  Soviet 
government  is  reported  to  have  pointed  out 
that,  under  this  pact,  Turkey  might  find 
itself  obligated  to  support  Rumania  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
disputed  territory  of  Bessarabia,  while  ex- 
Premier  Venizelos,  who  has  always  sup¬ 


ported  the  cause  of  Balkan  collaboration,  has 
expressed  the  fear  that,  in  case  of  a  Yugo- 
slav-Albanian  conflict,  Greece  might  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  defending 
Yugoslavia  against  Italy,  to  which  it  is 
bound  by  many  ties  of  friendship.’®  These 
criticisms  have  in  both  cases  been  met  by  the 
contention  that  the  pact  applies  only  to  con¬ 
flicts  affecting  Balkan  frontiers,  and  that 
neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  are  obligated  to 
defend  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  in  disputes 
involving  non-Balkan  powers.’^  From  a 
broader  point  of  view,  while  the  Balkan  pact 
opposes  treaty  revision,  and  may  thus  be 
interpreted  as  a  move  against  Germany  and 
Hungary,  it  represents  above  all  the  desire 
of  the  Balkan  states  to  terminate  their  post¬ 
war  dependence  on  the  great  powers  and 
steer  their  own  course  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  Balkan  pact,  welcomed  by  France  and 
Czechoslovakia,  has  been  criticized  by  Italy 
which  sees  in  it  an  obstacle  to  its  plans  for 
expansion  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 


THE  ITALO-AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  BLOC 


While  the  Little  Entente  and  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries  have  united  in  opposing  treaty  revision, 
Italy  has  joined  forces  with  Hungary  and 
Austria  in  resisting  what  it  describes  as  the 
Pan-German  menace  of  the  Third  Reich  and 
the  Pan-Slavic  threat  of  the  Little  Entente.®" 
Italy,  at  first  enthusiastic  over  the  advent  of 
Hitlerism,  has  grown  increasingly  appre¬ 
hensive  regarding  Nazi  designs  on  Aus¬ 
tria.  While  Italy  has  long  advocated  terri¬ 
torial  revision  for  Hungary,  it  would  not 
welcome  Germany’s  absorption  of  Austria, 
which  would  bring  the  Reich’s  frontier  to 
the  Brenner  Pass,  and  might  be  followed  by 
a  Nazi  attempt  to  seize  the  Italian  Tyrol  in¬ 
habited  by  200,000  Germans.  Italy,  more¬ 
over,  believes  that  the  sphere  of  influence  it 
has  created  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  where  it  has  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  countries  opposed  to  the  status  quo  — 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria — is  menaced  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  expansion  to  the  East. 

The  Mussolini  government  has  conse¬ 
quently  concentrated  its  efforts  on  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Austria’s  independence  by  all  political 
and  economic  means  at  its  disposal.  Not 
only  has  it  given  moral  and  financial  support 
to  the  government  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss, 
backed  by  the  Fascist  Heimwehr  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  von  Starhemberg,  but  it 
has  urged  Austria  to  develop  its  trade  with 
Hungary,  and  has  promised  economic  con¬ 
cessions  to  both  countries.  The  last  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  bloc  by  the  three  states 
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disappeared  in  February  1934,  when  the 
Dollfuss  government  wiped  out  the  Austrian 
Socialist  party  which,  according  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  press,  had  been  financed  by  France 
and  Czechoslovakia.®*  France,  which  under 
the  government  of  national  union  of  Premier 
Doumergue  is  determined  at  all  costs  to 
prevent  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  has 
approved  Mussolini’s  plans  for  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Danubian  region,  and  has 
urged  the  Little  Entente  to  collaborate  with 
Italy.  The  Little  Entente  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  have  resisted  this  policy,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  Yugoslavia’s  post-war  hostility 
to  Italy,  but  because  the  support  given  by 
Mussolini  to  Hungary’s  revisionist  demands 
conflicts  with  their  territorial  interests. 

Negotiations  for  the  formation  of  an 
Italo-Austro-Hungarian  bloc  have  been 
marked  by  lively  exchanges  between  the 
three  capitals.  Premier  Goemboes  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  who  had  conferred  with  Chancellor 
Dollfuss  in  Vienna  on  July  9,  1933,  visited 
Rome  on  July  25,  when  the  Italian  press  de¬ 
clared  it  was  Italy’s  policy  to  defend  the 
states  “most  meritorious  because  most  in¬ 
jured  by  the  stattis  quo  and,  among  those 
states,  Hungary  first  of  all.’’®^  Alleviation 
of  Austria’s  economic  plight  also  formed  the 
subject  of  conversations  between  Mussolini 
and  Dollfuss  on  August  20-21,  1933  at  the 
Italian  resort  of  Riccione.  These  conversa¬ 
tions  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  an 
Austro-Hungarian  trade  agreement  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  in  which  the  two  countries  granted 
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special  facilities  to  their  respective  exports. 
The  plans  elaborated  in  the  course  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  three  states  were  finally 
embodied  in  a  memorandum  on  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Central  Europe  which  Italy 
communicated  to  the  great  powers  and  the 
Succession  States  on  September  30,  1933.®^ 

ITALIAN  MEMORANDUM,  SEPTEMBER  1930 
This  memorandum  stated  that  the  di¬ 
versity  of  economic  conditions  in  the  Suc¬ 
cession  States  makes  it  difficult  to  effect  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  in  Central  Europe  hy 
multilateral  treaties  or  collective  action.  To 
remedy  the  existing  situation,  Italy  outlined 
the  following  five-point  program: 

1.  Conclusion  of  bilateral  agreements,  which 
have  always  been  supported  by  Italy  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  multilateral  treaties.84 

2.  Preferential  treatment  not  only  for  Danubi- 
an  cereals,  as  proposed  at  the  Stresa  Conference 
in  September  1932,  but  for  other  Danubian  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

3.  Preferential  treatment  for  Austria’s  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

4.  Improvement  of  the  trade  balance  of  the 
Danubian  countries  and  increase  of  their  exports. 
This  end,  according  to  Italy,  can  be  achieved  if 
each  Danubian  state  reserves  an  “equitable 
share”  of  its  market  for  the  export  of  non-Dan- 
ubian  countries  which  not  only  grant  it  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment,  but  have  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  with  it.  Italy,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
only  non-Danubian  country  which  has  an  un¬ 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  Danubian 
states. 

5.  Measures  designed  to  direct  the  current  of 
traffic  toward  its  “natural”  routes.  This  proposal 
contemplates  diversion  of  Central  European  trade 
from  the  German  ports,  to  which  it  has  gravi¬ 
tated  since  the  World  War,  to  the  Italian  ports 
of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  before  1911  served 
as  outlets  for  the  trade  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

The  Italian  memorandum  aroused  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente,  which  declared  that  its  proposal 
for  bilateral  agreements  directly  conflicted 
with  their  policy  of  collective  action  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs.®'  They  argued  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  sponsored  by  Italy  would  serve  less  to 
relieve  the  economic  plight  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  than  to  revive  traffic  through 
Italian  ports.  The  proposed  diversion  of 
trade  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste  and  Fiume 
was  resented  not  only  by  Czechoslovakia, 
which  has  benefited  by  the  transit  of  goods 
from  Austria  and  Hungary  to  German  ports, 
but  also  by  Germany,  which  declared  that 
no  scheme  for  Danubian  reconstruction 
could  succeed  without  its  collaboration. 

The  opposition  of  Germany  and  the  Little 
Entente  only  strengthened  Italy’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  create  an  Austro-Hungarian  bloc. 

83.  For  text  of  thin  memorandum,  cf.  L'Europe  Nouvelle, 
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The  Italian  press  became  increasingly  more 
outspoken  in  its  attacks  on  Germany’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Austria.  Fearing  that  the 
Nazis  would  stage  a  Putsch  while  the  Doll- 
fuss  government  was  still  shaken  by  its 
conflict  with  the  Socialists,®'^  Italy  urged  the 
powers  which  had  guaranteed  Austria’s  in¬ 
dependence  to  warn  Germany  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  interference  in  Austrian 
affairs.  The  British  government,  however, 
refused  to  countenance  such  a  warning.  On 
February  17  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
merely  issued  an  innocuous  communique,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  took  “a  com¬ 
mon  view  regarding  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  Austria’s  independence  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  treaties.”®’  Two  days  later 
II  Giomale  d'ltalia  used  a  stronger  tone 
when  it  commented  on  the  existence  of  an 
Austro-German  movement  working  for  “the 
subjugation  of  Austria  by  Germany”  and 
stated  that,  while  Italy  encouraged  treaty 
revision,  it  had  always  maintained  that  re¬ 
vision  “must  take  place  by  processes  ma¬ 
tured  on  the  plane  of  international  collabora¬ 
tion  and  not  by  means  of  untimely,  arbitrary 
and  unilateral  acts.”  Nor  were  Italo-Ger- 
man  relations  improved  by  the  Reich’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  its  imports  of  agrarian 
products  and  achieve  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency.®® 

THE  ROME  PROTOCOLS 

The  suppression  of  Austrian  Socialism 
and  renewed  threats  of  a  Nazi  attack  on  the 
Dollfuss  regime  coincided  with  an  accelera¬ 
tion  of  negotiations  between  Italy,  Austria 
and  Hungary.  Chancellor  Dollfuss  was  con¬ 
ferring  with  Premier  Goemboes  in  Budapest 
on  February  9,  when  the  Heimwehr  raided 
Socialist  strongholds  throughout  Austria. 
His  visit  was  closely  followed  by  that  of 
Fulvio  Suvich,  Italian  Under  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  Budapest  and  Vienna  on 
February  21-23.  According  to  an  official 
Hungarian  summary,  the  purpose  of  these 
negotiations  was  not  only  to  facilitate  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the  three 
capitals,  but  to  consider  the  political  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Danubian  region.®^  This 
exchange  of  visits  culminated  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  by  Dollfuss,  Goemboes  and  Mus¬ 
solini  in  Rome,  which  ended  on  March  17 
with  the  conclusion  of  three  protocols  at  the 
Palazzo  Venezia.  In  the  first  of  these  proto¬ 
cols,  which  is  open  to  adherence  by  other 
states,  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary  agree  to 
consult  each  other  whenever  one  of  them 
considers  it  advisable,  and  to  pursue  a  com¬ 
mon  policy  designed  to  promote  effective  co¬ 
operation  among  European  states.  The  sec- 
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ond  protocol  provides  for  the  conclusion,  be¬ 
fore  May  15,  of  bilateral  agreements  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  exports  of  the  three  states ;  promises 
that  Italy  and  Austria  will  adopt  measures 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  suffered  by  Hun¬ 
gary  owing  to  the  decline  in  wheat  prices; 
declares  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
develop  traffic  through  Adriatic  ports;  and 
creates  a  permanent  committee  of  three  ex¬ 
perts  to  develop  economic  relations  between 
the  signatory  states.  In  the  third  protocol 
Italy  and  Austria  agree  to  open  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  April  5,  and  Italy  undertakes 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  number  of  Austrian  manufac¬ 
tured  products.90  While  no  public  reference 
was  made  to  treaty  revision  during  these 
negotiations,  Premier  Mussolini  told  the 
quinquennial  assembly  of  the  Fascist  party 
on  March  18  that  Hungary,  “isolated  and 
despoiled  of  purely  Magyar  territories,”  de¬ 
mands  “  ‘justice’  and  fulfilment  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  which  were  solemnly  made  to  it  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  treaties.”  Italy,  he  de¬ 
clared,  has  supported  and  will  support  “this 
postulate,”  adding  that  the  Hungarian 
people  “is  a  strong  people  which  deserves 
and  will  have  a  better  destiny.”^’  In 
this  speech  Mussolini  revealed  once  more 
the  inconsistency  of  Italy’s  attitude  on 
revision  of  the  peace  treaties.  For  if 
Italy  demands  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Tri¬ 
anon  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Hungary,  it 
opposes  revision  of  the  Versailles  and  Saint- 
Germain  treaties  as  long  as  such  revision  in¬ 
volves  Austro-German  union  and  absorption 
of  the  South  Tyrol  in  a  German-speaking 
state. 

The  efficacy  of  Italy’s  Danubian  scheme 
hinges  on  the  measure  of  mutual  economic 
assistance  which  can  be  extended  by  the 
three  states  composing  the  bloc.  The  facilities 
which  Italy  offers  Austria  and  Hungary  in  its 
Adriatic  ports  can  do  little  to  revive  their 
trade  unless  Italian  imports  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  substantially  increased.^^  Nor  do 
the  trade  agreements  sponsored  by  Rome 
promise  an  adequate  solution  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  economic  problems.  Increase  of 
Hungary’s  agrarian  exports  to  Austria  is 
opposed  by  Austrian  farmers,  who  have  the 
support  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss,  while  Italy, 
which  strives  for  self-sufficiency  in  wheat, 
offers  practically  no  market  for  this  Hun¬ 
garian  export.  Italy  may  succeed  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  larger  quantity  of  Austrian  manu- 
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factured  goods  than  in  the  past,  but  Austria 
cannot  hope  to  expand  industrial  exports  to 
Hungary,  whose  manufacturers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  their  neighbors’  competition. 
More  serious  still,  the  Reich,  alarmed  by 
Italy’s  move,  has  threatened  to  retaliate  by 
closing  its  market  to  Austro-Hungarian 
trade.’^  Despite  these  obstacles,  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  pressed  by  political  neces¬ 
sity,  Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary — like  the 
Little  Entente — may  temporarily  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  respective  producers 
for  the  sake  of  consolidating  their  bloc. 

Owing  probably  to  the  influence  of  France, 
which  believes  that  Italy  has  discovered  a 
practicable  method  of  preventing  Anschluss, 
Czechoslovakia  has  expressed  less  opposition 
to  the  Rome  protocols  than  to  other  Danubi¬ 
an  schemes  sponsored  by  the  Mussolini 
government.  Speaking  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commissions  of  the  Czechoslovak 
parliament  on  March  21,  Dr.  Benes  said 
that  the  Little  Entente  countries  did  not 
“look  a  priori  with  disfavor”  on  the  Rome 
protocols,  provided  they  were  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  collaboration  among  all 
states  interested  in  Austria,  including 
France  and  Germany,  “on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
isting  treaties.”’'* 

“JUSTICE  FOR  HUNGARY” 

Any  hope  of  drawing  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  into  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  bloc, 
however,  was  apparently  dissipated  by 
Mussolini’s  renewed  support  of  Hungary’s 
demand  for  treaty  revision.’'  Yet  in¬ 
dications  are  not  lacking  that  failure 
to  support  Hungary’s  revisionist  demands 
might  deprive  Mussolini  of  Hungarian 
collaboration  in  his  struggle  to  preserve 
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the  independence  of  Austria.  For  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Trianon  treaty  remains 
the  guiding  principle  of  Hungary’s  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  its  statesmen  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  all  states  willing  to  under¬ 
write  this  demand.  As  a  result  Hungary, 
while  negotiating  with  Italy,  has  left  the 
door  open  for  collaboration  with  Germany, 
and  has  even  played  one  off  against  the 
other.  Thus,  before  visiting  Vienna  and 
Rome  in  July  1933,  Premier  Goemboes  con¬ 
ferred  with  Chancellor  Hitler  in  Berlin  on 
June  17  regarding  an  increase  in  German 
purchases  of  Hungarian  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.^*^  On  September  15  Vice-Chancellor 
von  Papen  of  Germany,  an  ardent  Catholic, 
visited  Budapest  while  the  Hungarian  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Koloman  de  Kanya,  was  ne¬ 
gotiating  in  Paris  for  French  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  Danubian  problems.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1934  Premier  Goemboes  again  vis¬ 
ited  Chancellor  Hitler,  and  on  February  21, 
during  the  visit  of  Italian  Under  Secretary 
Suvich  to  Budapest,  Hungary  concluded 
an  amendment  to  its  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  by  which  the  two  countries  ac¬ 
corded  each  other  special  facilities  for  their 
respective  exports.^^  Even  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  Dollfuss,  Goemboes  and 
Mussolini  in  March,  it  was  announced  that 
Vice-Chancellor  von  Papen  would  visit 
Rome,  ostensibly  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  When  he  was  detained  in 
Berlin  by  an  indisposition,  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome  called  on  Premier  Goem¬ 
boes,  ostentatiously  omitting  to  pay  a  simi¬ 
lar  call  on  Chancellor  Dollfuss. 

This  deliberate  balancing  of  Germany 
against  Italy  is  due,  in  part,  to  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  Hungarian  leaders 
regarding  the  relative  advantages  of  a  pro- 
German  and  pro-Italian  orientation.  The 
former  course  is  advocated  by  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  de  Kanya,  a  close  friend  of  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  von  Papen,  while  the  latter  apparently 
has  the  sympathy  of  Premier  Goemboes. 
The  conclusion  of  the  German-Polish  non¬ 
aggression  pact  and  the  possibility  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  treaty  between  the  Reich  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  have  caused  some  apprehension 
among  pro-German  Hungarians,  who  fear 
that  the  Reich,  temporarily  at  least,  has 
given  up  hope  of  territorial  revision  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.^®  Many  Hungarians,  moreover, 
have  been  alienated  by  the  Nazi  theory  of 
race  superiority,  which  exalts  the  German 
people  as  a  Herrcnvolk  (master-race) — a 
theory  repugnant  to  the  racial  pride  oPthe 
Magyars.  Collaboration  with  Austria  and 
Ilimgaiy  has  meanwhile  won  the  support  of 
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Hungarian  Catholics,  who  resent  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Catholic  activities  in  Germany, 
and  regard  Chancellor  Dollfuss  as  the  first 
Catholic  statesman  to  carry  the  principle  of 
the  Quadragesima  Anno  encyclical  into  ef- 
fect.^9  Nor  are  Hungarian  leaders  agreed 
on  the  question  of  Hapsburg  restoration, 
which  has  so  alarmed  the  Little  Entente. 
Restoration,  favored  by  Count  Bethlen,  is 
opposed  by  Premier  Goemboes.  While  Hun¬ 
garians  in  general  might  not  oppose  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Otto  and  his  coronation  with  the 
“iron  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,”  they  would 
probably  resist  any  attempt  to  unite  Austria 
and  Hungary  under  a  Hapsburg  ruler.  For  if 
Hungary  desires  revision  of  the  peace  trea¬ 
ties,  it  has  little  intention  of  renewing  its 
political  union  with  Austria  which  came  to 
an  end  in  1918.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  should  Budapest  press  its  claims  to  ter¬ 
ritorial  revision,  the  province  of  Burgen- 
land,  which  Hungary  ceded  to  Austria  in 
1920,  might  become  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries.  Speaking  in  the 
Burgenland  on  July  2,  1933  Chancellor  Doll¬ 
fuss  declared  that  this  region  had  become  an 
inseparable  portion  of  Austria,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  discussion.*”® 

FASCISM  IN  AUSTRIA 

Meanwhile,  the  Dollfuss  government, 
having  wiped  out  the  Austrian  Socialists 
and  temporarily  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Nazis  at  bay,  is  proceeding  with  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the 
Papal  encyclical,  Quadragesimo  Anno,  issued 
in  1931.*”*  The  new  constitution,  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  rump  Parliament  on  April 
30,  declares  that  all  laws  “emanate”  from 
God  Almighty,  and  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  autocratic  Christian  state. 
Five  chambers,  based  on  representa¬ 
tion  of  economic,  professional  and  religious 
interests,  will  take  the  place  of  the  defunct 
parliament.  The  government,  however,  will 
be  responsible  not  to  these  chambers,  but  to 
the  Federal  President,  who  will  possess  wide 
powers  of  legislating  by  decree.*”’  Dollfuss 
supporters,  while  admitting  the  authori¬ 
tarian  character  of  the  new  state,  in  which 
the  Catholic  Church  will  exercise  a  pre¬ 
dominant  influence,  deny  that  it  follows  the 
Fascist  pattern,  arguing  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  subordinate  the  state  to  a  single 
political  party,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.*”’ 
This  contention,  however,  is  w’eakened  by 
the  fact  that  all  anti-Socialist  and  anti-Nazi 
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elements  in  Austria,  including  the  Fascist  by  some  Austrians  as  the  best  method  oi 

Heimwehr  commanded  by  Prince  von  Star-  definitely  terminating  all  discussion  of 

hemberg,  are  being  gradually  united  in  a  Anschluss.  German  agitation  for  union  of 

single  organization,  the  Patriotic  Front,  Austria  with  the  Reich  has  meanwhile 

under  the  leadership  of  Chancellor  Doll-  abated,  and  Nazi  spokesmen  place  less  em- 

fuss.^O'*  phasis  on  Anschluss,  whose  consummation 

While  the  prospects  of  Hapsburg  restora-  might  provoke  a  European  conflict,  than  on 

tion  in  the  immediate  future  are  slight,  the  the  coordination  (Gleichschaltung)  of  the 

new  Austrian  constitution  facilitates  Otto’s  two  countries,  which  might  be  achieved  if 

return  by  omitting  the  clauses  of  the  repub-  the  Austrian  Nazis  should  seize  control  of 

lican  constitution  providing  for  banishment  the  state,  and  which  would  give  the  Euro- 

of  the  Hapsburgs  and  confiscation  of  their  pean  powers  no  legitimate  grounds  for 

property.‘“5  Hapsburg  restoration  is  favored  protest.*®^ 

CONCLUSION 

As  long  as  the  future  of  Austria,  and  with  European  stability,  however,  must  remain 
it  of  treaty  revision,  remains  uncertain,  it  precarious  as  long  as  doctrines  of  extreme 


is  impossible  to  predict  the  direction  which 
European  diplomatic  alignments,  now  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  flux,  may  take,  or  the 
combinations  into  which  they  may  solidify. 
While  the  struggle  for  a  new  balance  of 
power  and  the  series  of  political  incidents 
which  has  accompanied  it  bear  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  stormy  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  other 
factors  peculiar  to  the  post-war  period  go 
far  to  qualify  this  comparison.  Before  1914 
the  European  scene  was  dominated  by  two 
hostile  groups  of  great  powers — the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente — whose  in¬ 
terests  dictated  the  course  of  foreign  affairs 
and  determined  the  fate  of  the  various  na¬ 
tionalities  within  their  borders.  Since  1919 
the  territorial  break-up  of  the  three  empires 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Romanovs  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  nearly  a  dozen  small  states  stretching 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  are 
not  only  jealous  of  their  newly  won  national 
independence,  but  are  resolved  not  to  become 
mere  pawns  in  the  political  game  of  the 
great  powers.  The  peace  settlement,  by 
creating  innumerable  points  of  friction  along 
all  borders  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
has  left  in  its  wake  a  situation  far  more  com¬ 
plex  and  potentially  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  existed  on  the  eve  of  the  World 
War.  At  the  same  time  the  determination 
of  all  small  states — not  only  those  which  have 
benefited  by  the  peace  treaties — to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
constitutes  an  element  which,  if  it  does  not 
guarantee  peace,  at  least  serves  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  policies  of  the  great  powers,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  contributes  to  stability. 
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nationalism  and  territorial  expansion  domi¬ 
nate  the  foreign  policies  of  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  states.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  if  consulted,  would  ex¬ 
press  horror  of  another  war  and  a  desire 
for  maintenance  of  peace.  But  peoples  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  rule  of  governments  which 
have  seized  control  of  the  press  and  abolished 
representative  assemblies  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  voice  their  opinions.  True,  dicta¬ 
torships  may  on  occasion  prove  more  concili¬ 
atory  than  governments  subject  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  responsibility,  as  shown  by  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  between 
Hitlerite  Germany  and  Poland.  Dictator¬ 
ships,  however,  are  in  a  better  position  than 
democracies  to  steer  public  opinion  toward 
war,  which  they  may  come  to  regard  as  the 
method  best  calculated  to  stifle  internal  op¬ 
position.  Persistent  emphasis  on  aggressive 
nationalism,  moreover,  may  result  in  the 
gradual  isolation  of  the  countries  which 
preach  it;  this  isolation,  in  turn,  can  easily 
be  represented  as  an  affront  to  national  hon¬ 
or  and  a  menace  to  national  existence.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  launching  a 
preventive  war  dictatorships  are  able  to  act 
more  decisively  than  democratic  govern¬ 
ments,  which  face  the  possibility  that  public 
opinion  may  revolt  against  war. 

The  two  principal  issues  which  over¬ 
shadow  Europe — failure  to  solve  post-war 
political  and  economic  problems,  and  the 
rapid  drift  toward  extreme  nationalism — 
confront  the  world  with  the  most  critical  sit¬ 
uation  it  has  had  to  meet  since  1919.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  European  affairs  believe  that  to  look 
for  disarmament  in  countries  which  indoc¬ 
trinate  youth  with  nationalism  and  mili¬ 
tarism,  and  which  are  prepared  to  fight  not 
only  for  territories,  but  for  ideas,  would  be  to 
cherish  the  most  dangerous  of  delusions. 


